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‘s of § PU BLISHER’S PREFACE. of petitioning. This advice was not then 
Shapel rightly understood by the people, for they 
aa As Mr. CostetT commences his present | fojjowed it literally. Whereas the trae mean- 
ad Sér 


dot mmunication, by declaring that he is pre-| ing, as shewn by Interpreter Cross at Degby, 
et “Meving to PUT INTO EXECUTION A was, to assemble tumultuously for the purpose 


59 Bour {EASURE, which has long occupied his mind, | of rioting. Mr. Cobbett observed, that any 
ACS; AHR: one of the most effectual means of rooting out | man might draw a petition; meaning, accord- 
1d leare@i. ever those causes of evil to our country, from ine to the Key, that any man might draw a 
frown th@phich causes, the individual he addresses (Mr. poinards or consequently to petition the 
iuglandMrvz0w, a State Prisoner) is now suffering; | House of Commons, means by interpretation, 
the Struggmmere can be no doubt that Doctor SropDART | to assassinate the House of Commons. In his 
"here ig™onmonly cailed Stor) of the Day and New | Letter to Lord Folkestone, printed about 
rhten: themes, and Taylor Srewart (alias Syir), of | three weeks ago, he observed, that Lord Sid- 
lump wil Courter, and the rest of that precious fra- | mouth’s Circular would be remembered long 
yr ages , ick will pronounce that all this means | after his head was as white as snow. To the 

" urder, Among other precautions, therefore, | uninitiated, this appears to imply a probabi- 
ey will probably recommend the dungeon of | jity, that his Lordship will live till his hair is 
wr Bensow to be additionally darkened and | as white as time can make it. But ask the in- 
pened; and they may perhaps, insinuate, | terpreters, and they will find the true reading 
there is no security for men like tiem- | to be, that Lord Sidmouth’s: Circular will not 
ves, while any of these scrutinizing mecha- | pe forgotten even after his head has been cut 
3 remain above-ground, No doubt, the | off, and bleached in the Sun! A former Num- 
bouring Classes are beiler informed than they | ios contained a List of Names, A man must 
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hings, and therefore, they ought to be driven Proscription (says Taylor Snip). it is anumber 
neath the surface of the earth! And where | of persons marked out by the blood-thirsty . 
the hardship? Is not truth to be found at | misereantto be assassinated (says DoctorSlop). 
‘bottom of a well? Let those, therefore, who | Yes, that’s what it is, says Taylor Snip, His 
e hér and seek her, be shoved down after | pretendcd object is, to procure a Book to be 
»and be thankful.—To return, (I mean to | written, in which the names of all those per- 
‘abject; and not that the Truth-seekers sons, among oibers, should be iuserted, and 
hid return to day-light; Oh, no!) there | 













their actions exhibited, so as to be long re- 
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me'to SHB, I say, be no doubt, that Slop, Snip, and | membered, nay, never to be forgotton. Pshaw! 
way lend @ test, will assert that the measure alluded to | says Doctor Slop. Pish! says Taylor Snip. 
ry. througiithe following letter, is Murder: the assassi- | Who docs not see that written in a Book, means 
e, that ion of all the leading, if not of all the un-| smitien ona Block; that exhibited means gib-. 
. desire Si tapping Anti-reformers in the kingdom. | Betted; remembered, dismembered; and never 
great. uatters not that Mr. Cobbett does not ex-| to be forgotten, to hang till they are rotten? 





‘ly say so. His Readers are now so well- | Moreover, says Dector Slop (Day and New 
sbedient, ‘med, that they net only know that he | Times, Nov. 18, i think), is not the name of 
ble Servao oe — what he af ie, but they know WILBERFORCE in that list; and bas he not 

BEIT. F me does mean, let him say what he will.| since addressed one of his Registers to Mr. 
atgn eis, it seems a private key to his writings,) Wilberforce? Dees be not thereby whet the 
ne of the WMD which ‘all his Readers are now fernished,} knives of his assassins, and point out Mr. Wil- 
ich for some time, it was engrosse', by} herforce as the man to begin with? A word 
» Snip, and the like. To all outward | in your ear, Doctor! Yes, in yoar ear; don't 
mes Mr. Cobbett recommended the! diach: (it js not your turn yet, though you 

© to assemble Peacead!y, for the purpose | are in. the mi Is not the name of Major 
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quences, which will result from the 
present struggle. ‘That the people 
will triumph in the end Is certain. and 
then I shall wish to see Burke alive 
that he might witness the = helter- 
skelter of the despots al! over the 
world. The pullings down of Napo- 
leon were nothing. He was a des- 
pot humbling despets. It was genius 
against feebleness of mind. It was 


valour against cowardice, but there | 
there was | 


was no principle at work; 
none of that electric sentiment which 
flies from mind to mind. ‘There was 
nothing In his victories which invited 
mankind to rally round his standard. 
The effect of his deeds was to astound 





and not to cheer and encourage. ‘To 
set all Europe free, there requires 
only the regaining of jheir rights 


by the people of England. All, 
come. 


tne world have their eyes upon her. 
Every bosom in which 
breathes, feels an 
mination Of this siruggle. 


very base, and the bare restoration of 
the people of England io their ri; ghts, 
would crumbie them to dust. ‘This 
would be accomplished, too, without 
any other revojution in England than 
the mere restoration oi (he people to 
the, enjoyment of what the law s LVS 
they ought to enjoy. it is the Bo- 
rough System and the Borough Sys- 
tem alone, which lias restored thie 
ourbons, unk sae pad the Arequisiti jon, 
and all the other causes of tyranny 
ind persecution ; ht 
tem, which ts their sole 
vill fall never to Prise “ay QM. though 
the thing as.very singular in appear- 
alee, nothing is so natural, as that his 


i 
ae.ry jr 
pia) - Licey 


> ° > } j ; 
tfoliness the Pope, who condemns | 


 poneetents to the fires of eeu, 
ould cail the Prince Regent (that is 
to say, the mass o! power ¢ { wineh he 


isthe ostensible head ) Ads os friend ; | 


nothing is so Natural as that Louis, 
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wholesale aud retai ih, ‘at 192 


freedom | 
interest in the ter- | | 
The des- | 
potisms, even Now, totter to their | 
I have proved, that such a result woul 
_be greatly to the advantage of theo 


| people, 


with that SYS- | 


ruling passion has been a desire 
see his country happy and great. 


the 4e/oved by the French, shou 
thank the Prince Regent for his Crow, 
nothing 1s so natural as- that: th 
monks of Spam should) profess mor 
confidence in the Prince Regent th; 

in the Virgin Mary herself; nothing; 
so natural as.to see the Pope’ 5 Legit 
bowing amonyst the heretics of § 
James’s. But, if once the Chapel, 
St. Stepliens were to contain a set ¢ 
men really elected by the people ¢ 
the Kingdom, away would go Boy 
bons, Pope, Monks and Legates, as 

now see the dead sticks and Jeane 
lying before a stiff breeze froin th 
North. The struggle in fnglend 

therefore, at this moment, is the stryg 


gle ef oppressed Kurope — there) 


‘the leaven, which will lighten t 


whole lump; or the whole !ump wi 
remain dead as a stome for ages 


i feel confident that the former wi 
be the result, and ina Letter lately ad 
dressed to my Lord FOLKESTONE, 
have endeavoured to prove, and | thin 


bility of England. But, in sayia 


this, | proceed upon the hope that 


returning sense of justice towards t 
will very soon operate wi 
that n obility ; and, ny Lord, as yo 
once thought it not beneath yout 
yield yourself up to the councils of 
fish, Cnuning, pension- hunting wri 


a 


er, permit me to hope that you wl 


not think it presumption in me to su 


pose it possible that you may lend a 
ir to one who has shown, throvJ 
ne whole course of his life, that! 


a | 


tam, my Lord, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient, 
And most humble Serval 
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| after his head was as white as snow. ‘To the 
urder, Among other precautions, therefore, | uninitiated, this appears to imply a probabi- 
ey will probably recommend the dungeon of | jity, that his Lordship will live till his hair is 
or Densow to be additionally darkened and | as whste as time can ma ke it. But ask the in- 
pened; and they may perhaps, insinuate, » | terpreters, and they will find the true reading 
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Cartwright in that some list, as well as yours, or 


that of Mr. Wilberforce? Mr. Cobbett, too, 


addressed one of his Registers to the Major 
some six weeks ago. If your mode of inter- 
pretation be correct, the Reformers are ad- 
vised by Mr. Cobbett, to kill Major Cart- 
wright as soon, or rather sooner than Mr. Wil- 
berforce! But, Doctor, are you serious, when 
for the fifth time over, you call that a List of 
Proscrip ion—a list of persons recommended 
by Mr. Cobbett to be assassinated, when that 
same list contains nat only the names of several 
of Mr. Cobbett’s fellow-labourers in the cause 
of Reform, but the name of Mr. Cobbett him- 
self? Serious! to be sure you are. It is no 
laughing-matter. Besides, you never joke. 
You have always too much gall, and hardly 
enough wit, to make merry. You were 
serious When the other day you spoke of the 
Stock Exchange Hoax, and called it the in- 
famous fraud of Lord Cochrane. This you 
did, contrary to truth, and to yourown belief; 
but still you were serious, even to bitterness; 
and you expressed regret (and felt it too) that 
his Lordship was not made to undergo much 


greater sufferings on the occasion. Can you | 


at any time be other than serious, while you 
are capable of wishing Lord Cechrane had 
been totally crushed for an offerce, of which 
y@u have long ceased to believe that he was 


guilty; and equally capable of hanging Mr. | 


Cobbett for a traitor, on suspicion of his hav- 
ing insinuated, that certain individuals are 
death-deserving tyrants? You will, I am per- 
suaded, solemnly assert, for the sixth, seventh, 
eighth, ninth and tenth time, that the afore- 
said List of Names is a List of Proscription, 
and nothing less. And, as to the author’s in- 


Setting his own name, why, it only proves | 


him to be the more deadly-intentioned, the 
more desperately bloody-minded. It proves, 
to be sure, that rather than you and the rest of 
you should not be hanged, he would himself be 
hanged, even in your company! 

Well, now, as to the announcement of his 
project in the present Number. It must, as I 
said befere, and as you will say after me, 
mean Murder. When he dissuaded the Lud- 
dites from breaking machinery, he meant 
Murder, did not he? You know that a dissua- 
sion from one species of violence, always im- 
plies the recommendation of another species 
of violence. The present project, ostensibly, 
is, to communicate to all uneducated Re- 
formers, a knowledge of Grammar. The 
people, you know, were accused of pre- 
senting petitions not grammatically correct. 
And those petitions were rejected, the 
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petitioners being “ ignorant:” though go, 
of them were afterwards put into pri,,, 
‘for being “ better informed.” Mr. Cobbey 
affects, (you know it must be all sham) to mea, 
littke more than to deprive the Minister; y 
the first of these two strings to their bow 
deprive them of the plea of ignorance agai; 
the People. And then, to be sure, if they pl 
the other string, and gag the people for thejs 
legrning, it will be the people’s own fap 
To get on. Speaking ungrammatically (9; 
you, Doctor, used to doin the Vice-Admiralt 
Court at Malta) or writing ungrammatically 
(which you as well as I condescend to q 
now and then), is vulgarly called murderiy 
the King’s English. And the English subject 
of his Majesty, may, without offence to you 
loyalty, be called the English of the King, | 
therefore, to dissuade from one species of yi 
lence be to recommend another, it natural 
follows, that to guard the Reformers againg 
murdering the King’s English, is the sam 

























































| thing as to incite them to killall his Majesty 
loyal subjects. This being the case, you has 
| now a fine field for inveighing against the ab 
minable bloody-mindedness, and_ horrid 
| murderous and desolating designs of the At 
| thor. Now is your time for suppressing h 
| Publication, and burying his Publisher aliv 
Avail yourself of this opportunity, and ye 
and your fellows will not only enjoy all 

| liberty, but the exclusive use of the politic 
| Press. Squirt away, then, Doctor Slop 
Thorough-stitch, Taylor Snip! 
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OF THE TOWN OF MANCHESTER, ' | 

| e] 
; Ome of the English Reformer op 
now imprisoned in some prison 
Great Britain, under a warra pu 
of a Secretary of State, in WE 
tue of an Act, lately pass 


lodging the absolute power @ cig 
imprisonment in the hands of %™@ \.., 
Ministry. ma 






North Hampstead, Long Islati,f@ for 
September 19, 1817. In 


Dear Sir,—I am now prepama raj 
to put rnto execution a measul™ ha, 
which has long occupied my mif 
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asone of the most effectual means 
of rooting out for ever those 
causes of evil to our country, 
from which causes you are now 
suffering ; and, for many reasons, 
[ have chosen to . communicate 
this my intention to the public 
through the channel of a Letter 
addressed to you. 

Your conduct, while in London 
last winter, was such as to entitle 
you tomy regard and respect, and 
the mind and talents you dis- 
covered did not fail to excite my 
admiration. You were the man, 
and, I believe, the only man, who 
had the honesty and sincerity to 
tell Sir Francis Burdett, that the 
people were no longer to be made 
the dupes of personal ambition. 
Your stock of information: as to 
the state of the country; your 
eloquent and forcible description 
of that state; your view of the 
causes of the evils; your mode- 
rate manner of seeking a 
medy; your zeal, your indus- 
ry, your disinterestedness; m 
short, every thing I saw in you 
tended to give me the highest 
opinion of your understanding 
and talents as well as of your 
public spirit and virtue. If the 
bars of your dungeon will afford 
you light sufficient to read, the 
sight of any public paper is, I see, 
denied you; and, therefore, you 
may, perhaps, close your eyes 
forever without knowing of what 
Inow address to you; but, at any 
tate, it will, if that event should 
happen before the day of justice 
tomes, be a source of satisfaction 


re- 
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to me to know, that I have borne 
this public testimony, respecting 
your conduct and character. 

However, let us hope, that we 
are to meet again under the pro- 
tection of those laws, which our 
forefathers shed their blood to 
maintain. Youare young enough 
to see all our present foes swept 
off by their own eluttony, drun- 
kenness and debaucheries. At 
any rate, the present state of 
things cannot last long. Either a 
Censorship direct must be esta- 
blished, and the very form and 
name of Juries must be abolish- 
ed; or, there must be that very 
sort of Reform, for which we 
have suffered, but for which we 
still contend, and of the obtaining 
of which I entertain’ not the 
smallest fear. 

To be prepared for this happy 
change it is the duty of every 
man of talents amongst the Re- 
formers to qualiiy himself, in one 
particular respect, of which I am 
now about to treat. No doubt 
remains in my mind, that there 
was more talent discovered, and 
more political knowledge, by the 
leaders amongst the Reformers, 
than have ever been shown, at 
any period of time, by the Mem- 
bers of the two houses of parlia- 
Indeed, the envy of these 
fatter on this score was so mani- 
fest, that they could not help 
every moment letting it peep out 
through their awkward’ affecta- 
tion of contenypt. 

There was one thing only in 


which any of you were delicient, 
Lu? 


ment. 
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and that was in the mere art of so 
arranging the words in your Re- 


solutions and Petitions as to make | 
these compositions what is called | 


Hence 


grammatically correct. 


men of a hundredth part of the | 
mind of some of the authors of | 
the Petitions were enabled to | 
cavil at them on this account, and | 
to infer from this incorrectness of | 
-after I was a mere child; and, 
| surely, f never had any dezswre time 
tures, who knew nothing of what | 
they were talking about; arset of | 


arrangement, that the Petitioners 
were a set of poor jonorant crea- 


the ‘* Lower Classes,’’ who ought 


that of childrens’ books; Christ- 
mas Carrols, and the like. 
For my part, [ have always held 


a mere knowledge of the rules of 
grammar very cheap. It is a, 
study, which demands hardly any | 


powers of mind. ‘To possess a 
ful qualification. Twenty years 
ago, and more, I wrote a gram- 
mar, When in Philadelphia. It 
was, too, written in the French 
Language, because its object was 
to teach Frenchmen English. This 
work soon found its way to. 
France; from France into other 
parts of Europe. And, it now is, 


and long has been, the onty gram- 


mar of the sort held in esteem in 
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that it is the best of all works , 
the kind; but, in looking over jt 


which I have never once done bp. 
fore for 19 years, Tam ashamed 
to see how many parts of it might 
have been much better than they 


are. 

Now, [never had any master tg 
teach me either French or Eng. 
lish. JF never went to any school 


in my life. If} therefore, our good 


» © 7s > 
friends, the “* Weaver Boys gf 


“ Lancashire,” will follow my ad. 
never to raise their reading above | vice, they shafi soon be as supe. 
rior to * the Order of the Pigtail” 


in the knowledge of this petty 


science as they already are in all 


ithe really praise-worthy qualities 


of the mind. Grammar ts to lite: 
rary composition what a lineh-pin 


|is toa waggon. It is a poor pitt 
knowledge of those rules isa piti- | ful thing in itself; it bears no part 
_of the weight; communicates no- 


thing tothe force; adds not in the 


least to the celerity; but, still the 
waggon cannot very well and 
safely g so on without it; she is 
conuteatly liable to reel and be 
compelled to stop, which, at the 


‘least, exposes the driver to be 
| laughed at, and that, too, by those 
'who are wholly unable to drive 
' themselves. 

any part of Europe or America. | 


Therefore, trifling, and evel 


} have now before ne a copy of | contemptible, as this branch of 
this work, bought at New York, : knowledge is in itself, it is of vast 


and printed at Paris this very year | 
by Sarntin, while another edi- | 
iion is, it appears, published there 
by somebody else. The publish-. 
ers say, that everybody allows, | 





| importance as to the means of 
giving to the great powers of the 
mind their proper effect; and, 
also as to the means of enabling 
the People to criticise the speeches 
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f this soiveiline science. 
an they ol 5 


aster Mee learns his rules has little 
or Eng. 
y school 
d; and, 


nore claim to a share of such 


man's renown than has the gouse, 


rites : 


Dui, still the pens are ne- 


wre time ae sg 
sary, ADdG SO is tre gratainar. 
yur good Mm 7 | ao 
RB [his is a matter of muciu greater 
oys J “ 


mportance than meu genefrally 


AMY ads : 
mayine, and of much too great 


AS supe- 
Pigtail” 
is petty 


nportance for the enemies of our 
eedoin to have overlooked; and, 
'I were to fix upon the greatest 


e in all | 
Muse of the people having been | 
PE inna Kewl cawes, Uskoubd rien | 
. VION Kep OW th, SHQOUIC neXt | 
3 to lite. aah 3 ? 


: . Mater the tusidious and irreligious 
ineh-pin 


DOr pitt: 
; no part 


nluence of base hypocrites pre 
nding to religion, rank the infi- 
ite pains that have been taken to 


The | 


srammorian irom whom a man of | 


sho vieids the pens with which he | 





ae tee ee 


ates no- betes . 
t in the Me’ the people with hitle child- 
htracis, and, atthe same time to 
still the bea 
ep up a monopoly of the study 
ell and@j ahh, : 
. Grammar; though, one would | 
; she is. : | 
ink, that that should have stood 
and be é 
~ at the tthe head of the plan ofall our 
| € . 
: iia ralous ‘* educators of,the poor.”’ 
alas It has been regarded asa sort | 
J . crime for any man to pretend 
to drive reas. 
be a scholar, who has not been 
ithe University, or at some great 
id even & Se aie ° 
peer tanmar School, which are all so 
of vat instruments, as I shall pre- 
5 » ae . 
nly shew, in the hands of the 
eans , 
of the ‘roughmongers, who fill them 
; eB. <2e 
] ith their own relations, crea- 
3 and, 4 , i. 
_. wees, and dependents, except in| 
nabling 


‘ery, very few cases. 


peeches 
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, 


ind the writings of the insolent) lify men to write correctly would 
Order of the Pigtail, not one out} be dangerous to them, unless they 
of on: thousand of whom knows | took care to select those men. This 


is one cause of the base prostitu- 
tion which we see in writers in 


Eingland, where they are the most 
corrupt and servile in the world. 
ut, when the great body of the 
People once know, that it is much 
easier to learn all the-rules of 
grammar than it is to learn how to 
cut out well a gown, a coat, ora 
shoe, they will, [ am convinced, 
laugh to scorn the grave-looking 
gentry, to whose surprizing wigs, 
of all sorts and sizes, they have so 
long looked up with reverence and 
awe. 

Before [ proceed in the further 
developement of my plan, it will 
be proper, and very useful, to dis- 
play the mischiefs, which have 


arisen from the means that have = 


been used to confine the possession 
ofthis branch of knowledge to the 
Aristocracy and their supple de- 
pendents; or rather to those de 
pendents ; for, as to the Aristo- 
cracy themselves, there are many 
of them, who know nothing of the 
matter any more than do their 
footmen and grooms. 

About eight years ago, I gave 
it as my opinion, that ‘* the study 
‘‘of what are called the /earned 


languages was, generally speak- 


Of 
eourse, [ thought it mischievous, 
This opinion being promulgated 
through the Register, brought 
upon me a torrent of abuse such us 

hardly ever experienced. ‘The 


“ing, worse than useless.” 


is —- 7 pom Ss oor Set 


or 


wae 
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“ learned” wigs were all in agita- | pose upon the mass of mankind, 
tion. Pig-t tails, bob-tails, single | and to keep them ina state of un. 
tails and many tails, bushes, full necessary, and, therefore, unjust 
bottoms and bags, rose their fine, | subjection. Second, that the study 
soft of them is generaliy speaking, of 
hostility against me. no realuse. Third, that the ge. | 
neral object and tendency of the 
| te aching of them are mischievous, 
cornered, baceaod to have turned | When [lave thus traced Corrup- 
themselves into stone to be hurled | tion back to her very egg, I shall 
at my devoted head. I promised! proceed to develope to you the 
| meansofcrushing, or ofaddling that 


hog’s bristles in 
The gowns 
A nd | | 


round, square and three- 


curls like 





and roles shook a hurricane. 


the caps, 


to answer all these attacks; but, | 


ss cing = - . . 
a OR a ee 
' - «> oe sta » 2 6,” 


Maky 


the affair of the Duke of York and 
Mrs. Clark coming on soon after 

wards, the thing went out of my 
head for a while, and so it became 
neglected; though, whenever | 
have thought of the matter, it has 


always appeared to me to be of 


the greatest importance ; and, as 
and their 


the Boroughmongers 
underlisgs, by shutting me up in 


Newgate for two years, 


leisure to expose the Funding | 


work entitled 
Gold ;’ so 


System, in 


6¢ Paper 


my 
against 


sbuir passing of laws, putting my | 


they have} was called Couvent in French and 


life in hourly danger, 
given me leisure to expose a part 
of their general systein, still more 
mischievous than that of Fund- 
ing, its object and ten- 


L. 4 
pecause 





gave me) 


by | 


ege, in order that our chitdeoal 
least, may be delivered from those 
numerous broods, which now, vul- 
ture-like, prey upon our very vi- 
tals. ‘The place where a set of 
Monks lived, or where they still 
is called a Convent in Eng- 
lish. This comes from the French 
word Couvent; and this comes 
from the French word Cowver, 
which means éo sit over eggs. The 
brood, which comes from a sitting 
is, in French, caileda couvée ; and, 
hence comes our word a covey of 
Partridges. ‘The Monk’s: place 


live, 


Convent in English, because they 
pretended, that they were a brood 
of the choice children of God, cal- 
lected togethér in fulfilment of 


that passage of Scripture, which 


dency is to keep the mznds of the 
people ina state of darkness and 


. 
ee 


says, ‘* Like as a hen gathereth 
her chicken under her wings, 8° 
will the Lord gather together 
his children under his wings.” 
Pretty chicken they have been! 
From them, have gone forth a 
great part of the curses, which 
“aZNE afflicted the world. It was 
in the Convents, or sitting places, 


. I 
BRE alee = 


iu ° 


©. yA tale otynety® 
lett Ncdetmarasinet aati ie, ae ray ae ‘2 


subjection. 

ft propose to prove to you, Sir, 
first, that those languages, which 
are called ‘ learned languages,” 
are no more learned than any 
other languages; and that the 
very use of this appellation is a 
cheat ; trick, intended to im- 


rene 
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and all those means of robbing, 
tormenting, and brutalizing man- 
kind, which have produced such’ 
dreadful misery. The French Re- 
yolutionists disturbed a_ great 
many of these hatching places. 
They put the chickens, that is to 
ay, the gormandizing, drunken, 
debauched, and savage Monks to 
fight; sold the lands and houses 
which they had extorted, and ex- 
posed the whole thing to the ha- 
tred it so well merited. And, 
our sweat and b/ood have been ex- 
pended in order to restoré, as far 
as possible, this scandalous cheat ; 
this gross insult and injustice 
towards the peopie of France, 
Spain, [taly and the Netherlands! 
Our Universities, Colleges, and 
Great Schools are of Monkish 
origin, and still retain, along with 
the dormitories and cloisters of 
he Monks, many of their rules 
and regulations, much of their 
profligacy, and all their greedi- 
ness and all their cunnmg. In 
place of meriting the appellation 
trounded on the tender idea of a 
brood of innocent little creatures, 
lected under the wings of the 
londest of mothers, the Convents 
of the Monks were Wasps’ nests, 
hence the lazy and cruel inha- 
bitants sallied forth to rob and | 
ting, to annoy, persecute, and 
murder, the industrious, laborious 
aud provident Bees. Whether 
he same appellation would suit 
heir successors, you will be bet- 
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er able to judge before the close ; 
” this investigation. 
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To prove to you, that the call- 
ing of the Latin and Greek lan- 
guages the “ learned languages,” 
is, at best, foolish, will require 
but very little of that time, of 
which both you and [ have abun- 
dance upon our hands. What 
does the word learned mean? It 
means, in its epithet sense, being 
possessed of knowledge. To learn 
means to acquire knowledge. And 
learning, in its-substantive sense, 
means knowledge. Thus you 
would say, “I have /earned to 
make shoes”; as I used to say, 
*¢ IT have learned my manual exer- 
cise”’. 

I pray you to bear in miad 
then, that /earning, in its substan- 
tive sense, means knowledge, and 
that, in no case whatever, it has 
any other literal meaning. It is 
of importance to bear this in 
mind; because the whole cheat 
would soon melt away before it, 
even if we were to stop at this 
bare fact. 


~~ Now, what is knowledge? It comes — 


from the word to know ; and it simply 
means to know how to do so and so, to 
know about so and so. ‘Thus, to 
know how to write, is to have a know- 
ledge of the way to write. To know 
about the counties of England, is to 
have a knowledge of the counties of 
England. When we say, that a man 
is learned in the law; we mean that 
he has a great deal of knowledge as 
to the law. What sense is there, 
then, in calling a lawyer a “* learned 
gentleman” any more than in calling a 
chemist, or machine inventor, a“ learn- 


yea gentleman” 2 I ask what sense 
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there isin it? Doubtless it requires 
great labour as well as great natural 
talent to acquire a thorough know- 
ledge of the principles and well to 
understand the application of the law ; 
but, does it require dess of either to 
acquire a thorough knowledge of the 
properties of plants and minerals, or 
of the powers of water, fre, wheels 
and cogs, and of the powers of all 
Law, 
Physic, and Divinity are ca'led the 


their ‘various combinations: 


learned professions ; but, I believe, 
that the scores of thousands who be- 
long to them would never have found 
out the knowledge of making the 
Block-Cutting Machine at Portsmouth. 

I allow, however, that the words 
learning and learned have been ap- 
plied, and fairly, though figuratively, 
applied and appropriated to depart- 
meuts of knowledge of the higher 
order; for, it is certainly more ho- 
nourable to the mind of man to invent 
a Block-machine than itis toinvent a 
Mouse-trap. ‘To know how to write 
is something above knowing how to 
But, what has this to 
do with the language, in which the 
professor of learning, or knowledge, 
Why should one 
language be called learned any more 
than another ? 


drive plough 


expresses himself ? 


There is some ground 
for distinguishing certain professions 
in this way; but, what ground can 
there possibly be for calling Latin 
and Greek the Learned Languages ; 
that is tosay, the Languages of Know- 
tedge? According to this,yaa Essay 
on digging may be very learned; 
while an essay on the subject of the 
grandest machines, on the most hidden 
secrets of nature, or even on Jaw, 


physic, or divinity, may be unlearned. | 


To Mr. Bensow. 
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the store-houses of knowledge ; if the 
books in those languages, contained 
facts and principles to guide vs in re. 


ligion, and in all the arts and sciences, 


there might be some colour forthe 
application of this distinctive mark, 
The Testa. 
ment is in Greek, and it is in othey 


But, this is not the case. 
languages also. The religion: of ail 
the mest admired Latin and Greek 
books is that of Heathens, or of Athe. 
ists; and yet these books, we are 
told, are absolutely necessary to teach 
men to be learned, and to be fit to 
teach us religion and to govern us! 
The authors of those books knew not 
much more about the Arts and Sciences 
than the: Negroes of Africa know, 
They knew nothicg about astronomy, 
navigation, very litthke about chemis- 
try, and, if they had seen one of Ank- 
wricHt’s machines, they would cer- 
tainly have kneeled down before him, 
and worsh:pped him as a God. Vir 
cit, the greatest of all the Latin Poets, 
the most praised and the most read, 
wrote on Agriculture, and our coun- 
tryman, Tunt, proved, a hundred 
years ago, that all his principles were 
false, from beginning to end. Yet, 
this isa subject, where principles can- 
not change with time or with climates. 
The same may be said of CoLuMELLs, 
another writer on Agriculture. “A 
farmer would have nothing to do but 
to follow their principles to become @ 
beggar in a few years. Virarn wasa 
gross flatterer of a tyrant, who had 
destroyed the liberties of his country, 
which tyrant he placed amongst the 
Gods ; and, as to his morality, he gives 
direct encouragement to that crime, 
which we call unnatural, and which 





we justly punish with death. And 


. ? 
If, indeed, those two languages were | these are the “ learned languages, 
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of Bacon and | possible good that he could assign to 


TempLe and Sipney and Locke and la knowledge of the dead languages 


rr 


Tutt and Sypenuam and Newron 
and Pore and Franxkuin is an wn- 
legrned language! And we are to 
acknowledge our inferiority to others, 
merely because those others have, for 
a number of years, lived in places 
where the language of Vureix is 
taught! The Boys at Westminster 
School act’ Greek Plays, which are 
full of bawdy, aud the publication of 
any thing a fiftieth part so vile would 
cause any man in London to be im. 
prisoned and to stand in the pillory, 
and very justly, too. Yet, many of 
these gentry are intended for our 
“ pasiors and masters,” to whom we 
are to ** bow lowly and reverendly ;” 
and, they are under the care of, and 
receive their teaching from, those who 
are actually our pastors already ! 

It is clear, therefore, that, so far, 
the study of these languages must be 
But, it is allow- 
ed, that there are some works in those 
languages, which it may be useful to 
be able to read. And, what then? 


useless, at the least. 


Have not every one of these books 


been translated into our own language 
long ago? And, there can be no 
more books in those languages, ob- 
serve, the languages being now dead, 
as they are called; that is to say, they 
aré neither written nor spoken by 
Whatever 
useful knowledge they are capable of 


any people in the world. 


conveying to us, we possessed long 
ago. ‘The books have all been trans- 
lated by the, ablest professors of the 
languages. If those professors dis- 


acree, who is to decide between 


them? JI remember a dispute I had 
with Dr: Parr upon this subject 


about eight years ago. The only 
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was this: that a clergyman might re- 


ter Atnes t to the G re¢ck, or the He- 
brew, or to those ancient writers who 
are cailed the Fathers, and who wrote 
“ Weil, Doctor, and weet 


‘is he to gain by that ?’—*‘* Why, 


in Latin. 


‘* he will be able to compare the ori- 
‘** oinal with the translation.”’—‘* And 
of that? If 


correct, 


‘* what he find the 


‘* translation he gains no- 


“3 thing. if lre find it ineorres Se will 
‘he dare to tell his congregation thi 
And, be- 


him ; 


‘* result of his researches ! 


te — . 1} } =e . 
sides, who will ‘believe or 


bo 9+ Rcaahey | ) . 
who eught to believe him, in pre. 


‘ ference to those men, who 


‘+ lected 


were S@- 
for the office of translators, 
** 


and whose performances have re- 


** ceived the sanction of 80 


€é 


many 
ages? If it be so very difficult to 
‘*come at the meaning of the books 
in question that it may be admitted 
‘that a body of the greatest profes- 
sors may have erred, how can any 
‘man, Without extreme presumption, 
‘‘ pretend to suppose himself capable 
“ of arriving at the truth? — Besides, 
as far as reiates to the “criptures, 
‘‘if he really detect any error of great 
‘* importance, as the Unitarioms say 
‘‘they have, the natural and una- 
‘* voidable consequence is, that those 
‘* whom he shai! succeed in convine- 
‘ang, will believe, that there are 
‘“ many errors of importance; and, 
‘“‘ then, away goes the whole thing all 
‘at once. So that, unless éhis resu/¢ 
‘* be likely to be esefud, of which you, 
‘* Doctor, are a better judge than [, 
‘‘ a knowledge of these languages ap- 
‘* pears to me wholly wse/ess, at least, 
** to any teacher of the Gospel, espe- 


“cially if he belong to a Chureh, 
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“‘ which has told him by act of Par- 
‘* liament what he shall teach, and, at 
‘‘his entrance into which, he has 
‘‘ solemnly declared at the altar, that 
‘* he believes in the Scriptures as trans- 
‘* Jated.”’ —They called us to éea ; and 
so ended the dispute. “Whether this 
great projessor was convinced, I 
know not: but he never renewed the 
contest, though it had been interrupt- 
ed in the presence of one of his pupils. 
ihere is a good 


Yes, but there 


But, Lawyers ? 
deal of Latin in law. 
is much more of French. ‘There are 
the names of writs and of processes in 
Latin. 
Parliament in 
Latin it is no more than the mere 


But. there are whole 


4 


French. AS tO the 


names of certain forms of proceeding ; 
and all these are known to Attorneys’ 
Clerks full as well as to the Lord 
Concellor, though the former under- 
stand no more about the Latin lan- 
guage than my dog does. In_ fact 
ihe Acts, which were passed im French, 
are all translated, and so stand in 
the Statute Book ; and the writings 
of all the ancient Lawyers, such as 
ForTESCUE, have all been translated, 
and they are referred to in the trans- 
lation and notin theoriginal. In the 
translation they are daw authorities. 
In the original they are not. But, 
ifany, it is the French ; the old black- 
guard, Norman French; this, if any, 
isthe learned ‘‘ /anguage of lawyers.” 
However, iit is all nonsense. Our 
ancestors, in reducing the power of 
the Norman race, drove out the lan- 
guage, which they had forced into 
the courts of law and justice. The 
mere dregs, or marks, of it remain ; 


and that is all ; and a lawyer need be. 


what is called a Latin or a French 
scholar no more than he needs be a 
Chinese or a Hebrew or a Dutch 
scholar. ; 

It is clear, that the languages, called 
the ‘“* learned languages,” are not 
more learned, but that they are less 


acts of 
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so, thay other languages; seeing that 
the writings in the former discover ay 
ignorance, relative to many important 
things, with which. mankind are now 
become well acquainted ; and, I think. 
it is also clear, that the acquiring of a 
knowledge of them is, generally speak. 
ing, useless. It remains to be shown 
then, that the teaching of them js 
worse than useless; or, in other 
words, that it 7s mischievous. 

It is no small mischief to a boy, that 
many of the best years of his life 
should be devoted to the learning of 
what can never be of any real use to 
any human being. His mind is neces. 
sarily rendered frivolous and superfi-. 
cial by the long habit of attaching im. 
portance to «cords instead of things; 
té sound instead of sense. When you 
are told (a thing which you will hardly 
believe), that the boys at these learned 
schools are set to make what are called 
*¢ Nonsense Verses” in Latin; that is 
to say, to place a parcel of: Latin 
words in lines, so that each line shall 
contain a particular number of sylla- 
bles, having the accent falling in a 
ceriain way, without any regard to 
the sense or meaning of the words: 
as, for example :-— 


Meadow when for surprize sie backward 
Cut finger tea~kettle coldest he again. 


When you are told, that a conside- 
rable portion of a boy’s time is under 
a grave, wigged pedant ; when you are 
told this, you, instead of wondering, 
that the colleges pour forth crowds of 
such fools as they notoriously do, will 
wonder that any thing but a fool 
should ever come forth from such 
places. Is it not fortunate if half a life 
restore the energies of mind thus en- 
feebled at the out-set? Must it not 
be a sort of miracle, if a bold thought, 
an original idea, ever come from such 
a mind? It has always been observed 
of these schools, that the most indo- 
lent and restive boys turn out to be the 
brightest men; and, in the instance of 
Dean Swift this indolence and res- 
tiveness were so remarkable, that he 
was actually expelled. ‘The truth is, 
that, toa mind, strong by nature, this 
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drudgery of nonsense is intolerable. 
Such a mind cannot submit to such de- 
gradation. , 

However, the general effect is, to 
accustom the mind, by slow degrees, 
to those trammels, in which, at last, 
it is not only content to remain, but 
for which it acquires a taste, at the 
same time, that it acquires a conceit, 
that superiority consists chiefly in the 
having been at a college. Hence this 
race of men are, at once, the most ig- 
norant and the most conceited in the 
world; and, if they are of the depen- 
dent class, they have all the pride of 
the noble with far more than all the 
meanness of his meanest domestic ser- 
vant. Wheu you meet with one of 
them at a time, he wearies you half to 
death with his puns, his college jokes, 
and scravs; but, if ¢wo, they area 
perfect pest. A loud tone and pulpit- 
like gesticulations they have learnt 


to great perfection, and ill-manners | 


are the natural produce of their inso- 
lent conceit and fancied superiority. 
In a company, however numerous, 
they soon smell each other out. One 
or the other soon finds oceasion, or 
makes occasion, to let it be known, 
that he has been at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. The other, like gun-powder 
ready for the match, instantly catches, 
and off they both go inquiring of each 
other by turns after Jack such-an-one 
and ‘fom such-an-one; and then, to 


it they fall, reminding each other of | have the peculiar privilege 
'to them and the City of London) of 


all their college pranks; of all the 
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and colleges. The produce of these 
falls to the Teachers, under one name 
or another. These teachers are, 
in fact, selected by the Aristocracy, 
wlro have the further pov er in their 
hands of bestowing Benefices, or Bish- 
opricks, &c. upon the teachers; and, 
it is a like influence that selects the 
scholars, where they are to be edu- 
cated free of expence. Here, then, at 
these places, slavery is taught syste- 
matically. ‘The noblemen anc cen- 
tlemen’s sons are distinguished by a 
grander sort of dzess. Here the needy 
learn in their youth to crawl to.the 
Here the poor 
expectant is early taught (os oc) en- 
dence. Not like boys a: | common 
school, where no one thinks about 
the father of another. liere the de- 
pendant begins to bespeak his pulpit, 
or his office under government, by 
creeping to the son of the Lord or the 
Baronet. ‘The Teachers, who have 
the same game in eye, discover ne- 
thing but genius in the sons of the 
great, while they find to be dunces 
all whe have no interest in Boroughs 
or. in Livings. Here are both pre- 
cept and example for all that ts ser- 
vile towards the powerful and for all 
that is insolent and cruel towards the 
weak. Here, in short, is every thing 
to render the great full of insolent 
pride, and the poor subservient and 
base. And these are the bodies, who 
(confined 


drunken bouts, all the gettings out of | presenting petitions to the king on 


windows; alltheir dances and dinners 


and suppers, not forgetting their duels | 


and their amours. Now and then an 
empty woman, or her gaudy daugh- 
ters, admire their trash; but, men of 
sense and of decent manners hear them 
with surprize and disgust. 

If, however, the evil were confined 
to these geniry, it would not be great; 
but, it is far otherwise. The Aristo- 
cracy have a deep interest in the up- 
holding of this /earned system of cheat 
and oppression. There are valuable 
possessions of houses and lands be- 
longing to the several great schools 


# 
' 





his throne ! 


From this chain of early depen- 
dence comes the prostitution of real 
talent, which we so often behold, and 
which is, at this moment, so remark- 
able in WILLIAM GIF FORD, who must 
despise the men he serves, but whose 
mind is fashioned to hisslavery.. The 
door of aii the great schools, called 


| public sehools, and which, in fact, 
belong to the nation at large, is shut 


against every one, who cannot pay 
enormously, er who has not what 1s 
called interest. Thus a vote at an 
election is paid for by a stoel at a 
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school or college: and J have ac- 
tually known bargains of this sort 


Mr. WaifuMan laudably ex- 
posed. the putting of a Clergyman’s 
son into Christ-Chuvch School, which 
was expressly endowed for the edu- 
cation of the sons of those who were 
utter/y unable to cause their children 
to be educated. But, the like pre- 
vails every where; the door of all 
these seminaries are closed against 
independence of mind; and if, by 
any eha it enter, it is a thousand 
te one. if it ever return inte the world. 


The a 


driven. 


nce, 


rts of Ce 
‘glected, whie those of ham- 
J have naw be- 
ount ef a regmore 
which | | il] quote, as 
a pretty complete instance of this 
sort. I find itin the Morning CHRO+ 
NICLE of the 19th of July last. 

“On account of the unsettled state of 
“ the weather, and the appearance of more 
“ rain, it was determined to alter the ar- 
“ rangements made for the eutertainment 
“of the company bv the Queen 
“ Prince Regent dining in the Erogmore- 
“ house dining-room, where they were ac- 
“companicd by about 60 particular 
“ friends ; and dur ing the time of their par- 
“ taking of refreshments, the ba.d of the 
“ first regiment of foot guards were sta- 
“ tioned ov the lawn near the window of 
“ the dining-room, where the Queen and 
“ Prince Regeut were arranged, together 
“with about sixiy of their 
friends, consisting of the ¢ 
*“ sters, the foreign Ambassadors and Mi- 
“nisters, with their Ladies, &c. The 
“cards of invitation to the company was 
“ for twooe'lock, at which hour the com- 
“ pany begau to arrive, and they continu- 
“ ed setting down, amounting to upwards 
“of 1000. persons, in: Juding the scholars 
“of Lion School, to the aumbher of near 
“500, who were principally dressed in 
“ blue coals, while waistcoats and trowsers, 
“‘ who began to play at cricket on the new- 
“ly-purchased and attached grounds to 
“ Hrogmore Gardens. They were accom- 
“panied by the Rev. Dr. Goodall, the 
« Provost of Eton, and other 
“the establishment. ‘The company 


: are 
fore Ii! an acc 
aintertainame iat, 


cToOIne on. 


“and continued setting down till the 
« whole had alighted trom their carriages. 
« On account of the unsettled state of the 


LPess ng are by no | 


and | 


particular | 
‘abinet Mini- | 


heads of , 
Havi- | 
“ted be@an to arrive at the same time, | 


BENBOW. | i080 
« weather, it was alfered from the origi. 
“ walk arrangement of the Queen, &e. 
«taking refreshment in what: is called 
‘Tippoo Saib’s tent, but which was con. 
“verted into a kind of state drawing. 
« room, it having undergone considerable 
‘improvements by Mr. G irtz, the uphol- 
‘sterer of Windsor; the Euglish Roy al 
Arms having been substituted in the 
centre of the back, with au exalted choir 
in imitation of a throne, with national 
ornaments, under which her Majesty re. 
ceived the company. After which she 
was drawn about the grounds in hey 
garden chair, as were the Duchess of 
Gloucester, the Duchess of York, the 
Princesses, the Countess aad Countess 
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«Pembroke, &c. &c. for whom chairs 
by ponies were provided. The 
attended nis Royal Mo. 


j ‘ 


© 


dy awh 
Prince Re + rent 


«ther a great part of the ime in her chair, 
| «and at others he w alked with the Coun- 
“tess Lieven, the Lady of the Russian 


«“ Ambassador. ‘The Queen appeared in 
“excellent health, and highly delighted 
“in the reception of her distinguished 
« suests to the entertainment, for which 
“ 10 pains or expense had been spared, 
«and every rarity was produced, cousist- 
“ing of every delicac y, all sorts of ices in 
“ the highest perfection , pines, grapes, §¢, 
“tn great profusion. Every thing was 
«“ conducted with the greatest regularity. 
The three military bands were stationed 
. so as to forma triangle. No person was 
“ admitted into the te: its till five o'clock, 
“when a sigual anwounced that all was 
“ju readness, and the youths lost no time 
“ in leaving their game of cricket, to resort 
| to the tent prepared for them, measur- 
“ing about seventy yards in length, with 
“ two tables, to accommodate about 500 ; 
|“ the cloth was laid for 480, and for the 
“whole company for 1054. The youths 
“drank the healths of the Queen, the 
“ Prince Regent, and with the most elee- 
“tric effect of three times three, in the 
“most enthustastic manner, which was 
|“ heard for a very considerable distance 

" from such a numerous body of voices.” 


‘hus were these boys brought to 
this scene to gain them for ever to 
‘the cause of legitimacy. Only think 
of the efiect of all this splendour, all 
(his military display and music, joined 
with the kindness of the invitation and 
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ithe honour of the distinction, upon 
the minds*of 500 boys, into whose 
ears i is daily dinned the duty of sub- 


Dowager of Harcourt, the Countess of 
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mission to superiors! Not one out of 
the 500, who’ did not wish to be a 
courtier; and the Rev. Dr.Goopatv’s 
precepts would have, I warrant them, 
po tendency to check the wish. Thus 
are these boys enlisted under the ban- 
ners of court-sycophancy. ‘Thus is 
their genius smothered. Thus are 
their minds prejudiced and destroyed. 
They went to play atcricket. ‘The 
kind Queen had graciovsly prepared 
bats and balls for these superiors of 
They reckon 
without their host. They will not be 
the superiors of the risiug generation. 
The contemptible, frivolous, lick. 


spittle animals will be pushed aside | 


by Apprentices and Plough-boys. 
One would think, that Corruption 
had done her utmost in the establish- 
menis and means above described. 
Having applied the colleges and 
schools, which are public property, to 
the exclusive benefit of the few. Hav- 
ing secured the appointment of all the 
Teachers and the selection of almost 
the whole of the Scholars, one would 
think, that she might repose in safety. 
But, she has not stopped here. She 
has seen, that, in spite of all this, the 
People produced more men of real 
learning and talent than she could 
muster. Therefore she has erected 
bars to keep them back in the several 
professions, called learned. ‘The Phy- 
sicians, in their Royal College, shut 
out all but those who come from some 
College, where Latin and Greek are 
taught. The Church admits none 
who have not been to College, and, 
to be a Doctor, the man must preach a 
Latin Sermon, which he often does 
without knowing what he preaches, 
the sermon having been written by 
some man in, perhaps, a garret in 
London. And, to get to the Bar you 
must have the consent of what is call- 
ed the Benchers, who are generally 
fast in Corruption’s interest, and who 
ay refuse and set you aside by their 
absolute will, without any reason as- 
igned, But, there is one regulation 
‘hich ,is infamous, with regard to the 
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Bar. Itis this. In order to be ad- 
mitted to the Bar, to plead as a coun- 
sel, a man must previously have fepé 
his terms, as it is called, at one of the 
inns of the Courts, such as Gray’s 
{nn, Lincoin’s Inn, &c. for the space 
of five years; and his name must be 
entered in the Books of the Inn. He 
must conform to certain rules as to 
attendance in the Hal! of the Inn, 
during the five years. So far all is 
very well; because it is proper, 
that gentlemen should become ac- 
quainted with ore another in this 
way, preWously to their being con- 
cerned together in important af- 
fairs. Butyethere is a sum of money 
to be paid at the entrance ; and here 
is the infamy. ‘This sum is a hundred 
pounds, if the intended student has 
not been at the Universitys but, if he 
has, it is stz or seven pounds, or some 
such trifle! So, because it is to be 
presumed, that he is rich, or has been 
supported by the great and powerful, 
he is to pay hardly any thing; and, 
because of the contrary, he is to pay 
aserious sum of money! He is to be 
mulct and fined in order to check him 
in his pursuit of fame and of fortune, 
And this is done iu that country, 
where the aristocracy are professing 
such an anxious desire to educate the 
poor! ‘Thus, in some degree, are 
the lawyers selected by the Borough- 
mengers ; and thus is oue great means 
of protection taken from men’s pre- 
perties and lives. Need we wonder, 
that the Bar abounds with meanness 
and servility unparalleled? Need we 
wonder at instances, such as the history 
of the trials of Lord Cochrane wiil 
furnish? If we look into the history 
of alithe Colleges and Free Schools, 
we shall find, that they were founded 
for the express purpose of giving en. 


couragement to the acquiring of Learn- . 


ing, or Knowledge; aud, they were 
to be open to ali the people. Theic 
charters say not a word about the en- 
couragement of Boroughmongering, 
servility, corruption, bribery, and hos- 
tility to freedom ; but, to these ends 
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have the greater part of these vener- 
able establishments been perverted 
and thus it is, that they have maialy 
assisted in producing, by slow degrees, 
that ruiu and slavery, under which our 
country now groans, and of which 
you are experiencing the bitter conse- 
quences. 

Now, Sir, in proceeding to proclaim 


open war against this system of 
** learned” fraud, [ will first ob- 
serve, that it is not to be believed, 


that the present state of things can 


long continue; and, I am quite. 
sure, that a Reformed Parliament 
would soon convince the *6 Jearn- 


ed gi entlemen,” that a system of ex- 
elusion is, in fact, an uojust attack 
upon the people at large. But, let us 
suppose the worst; let us suppose, 
that this power of shutting out the peo- 
ple will remain for some years; then, 
the thing to be done is, to enable the 
young men of the present day, and 
those who shall be young men in four 
or five years time, fo write correctly ; 
and then they will become, in the 
course of a little time, a great deal 
more than a match for the whole mass 
of imposture. The Soldiers also will 
become possessed of this same capa- 
city. The whole body of the people 
will beso completely capable of de. 
teeting and exposing the tricks and 
centrivauces of their oppressors, that 
the power of doing mischief will die a 
natural death in the hands of those op- 
pressors. Besides, let us make an ef- 
fort to rise above them. ‘They have 
treated us with affected scorn; they 
have endeavoured to tread us under 
foot. Let us put their insolent pre- 
tensions to the test. 

A competent knowledge of grammar 
is, as I said before, absolutely necessa- 
ry to enable men to write correctly, or 
to know when writing is correct. Is 
it not surprizing, then, that those kind 
and benevolent Societies of Aristucrats 
and Stock. Jobbers, who are so zea- 


lously labouring for the education of 
the poor, should never have thought 


of this branch of literary learning, 


To Mr. BENBow. 


;| thodical part of that.learning? 
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{ which is the foundation of all the me. 


No, 


It is not surprizing at all; for, if you 


closely, you will find, 
object of the knowing ones amongst 
them, is, not to spread light, but to 
perpetuate darkness. During the late 
public meetings for Reform, the Peo. 
ple, as I have before frequently ob. 
served, frightened the Boroughmop. 
gers more by the talent, which they 
displayed, than by any thing else, 
They said, that the character ‘of the 
People was changed ; they complained, 
in substance, of the People having be. 
come too well informed; that they 
read too much. But, what they, in 
their reports, ‘did in substance, the 
Lord of your dungeon, Sidmouth 
afterwards did in plain words. Dut. 
ing the Debate on his famous Circular, 
on the 12th of May last, speaking of 
the cheap publications, he said (as the 
Courter reports) :— 

“¢ He knew that efforts unparalleled had 
“ been made to carry mto every village 
“and cottage in the manufacturing dis- 
“ tricts the poison of these sedztzous and 
“ blasphemous doctrines. He had him- 
“self seen the effects of these pernicious 
“ doctrines on some of: these misguided 
“men; and had heard from some of 
“them, while under examination, the free 
“ confession that it was the influence of 
“this poison that had taken them away 
“ from their regular duties: that up to the 
“time of their being assailed with thos 
“ publications, they had been industriow 
“and well-affected members of society; 
l« but that themselves, and hundreds o 
“their unfortunate neighbours had beet 
c corrupted by the insidious principles dis- 
i «* seminated by these itinerant hawkers of 
“ sedition and blasphemy. Never wa 
“there a period till the present whet 
“ blasphemy was so completely enlisted © 
“ the service of sedition. A greater nuir- 
“ ber of persons could read now, than # 
“any former period: they were bette 
“ informed: they were collected more 
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« large bodies, especially in manufacturing 
«towns; there was also, he was sorry to 
“ Say, more alehouses. Besides, these pub- 
« lications were very cheap, almost gratut- 
« tous ; and the seditious and blasphemous 
« dealers were itinerant, in order to dis- 
« seminate their mischievous wares more 
« widely.” 


Now, as to the words sedtt/ous and 
blasphemous, that they were unjustly 
used is clearly proved, because the 
authors and venders of seditious or 
blasphemous writings are punishable 
by due course of law ; and, no one has 
been punished for either. And, as to 
the confessions of some of those per- 
sons, who were so very free, while 
standing before him, under his war- 
rants, I believe not one word of the 
matter; nor do I think, that one 
single man in the whole nation be- 
lieves a word of it. But, here we have 
the plain confession from him, that the 
people are BETTER INFORMED 
than at any former period! Sad ac- 
knowledgment from him who com- 
plains that they have acquired a 
greater relish for what he cad/s sedition 
and blasphemy! This is conclusive 
against him. ‘He has here choaked 
himself with hisown venom. ‘* The 
“ People read more now than at any_ 
“ former period.”” Well? And what 
then? What are all your Bell’s and 





Lancaster’s and God knows how many 
other sorts of Sunday and Week-day | 
and Night Schools for? What are! 
they for, man? Are they intended to | 
prevent the people from reading? If 
they be, what a gang of profound hy- 
pocrites must the patrons of those | 
schools be! But, these publications 
are socheap. Cheap, and are not the 
Yract gentry’s publications cheap ? 
Are they not sold for a half-penny ? 
Are they not given away ? And do not 
the sous and daughters of the Pension 
and Sinecure Lists subscribe most ge- 
terously their pennies in the pound 
to send ferth works inculcating the 
doctrines of legitimacy and of passive 
obedience ; and did not this Sidmouth 
himself, in his official capacity, give 
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his sanction to the establishment, at 
Norwich, ‘of a society for distributing 
publications of this very sort? Cheap, 
indeed! Why, what hasall this sehool- 
subscribing been for? What a com- 
plaint is here bolted out, at last, from 
the lips of one of the great patrons of 
the education of the poor! One of 
these philanthropic souls here Jewadls, 
that the People get Cheap publica- 
tions, that they read more than ever, 
and that they are detter informed than 
at amy former period! This is with 
him a subject of° sorrow / It shall be 
one of the great objects of my life to 
ad@mnos tiie ely to the cause of that 
serrow! “7 - 

But, if our publications are cheap; 
so are those of Corruption. The 
truth is, however, and that she knows, 
that the People wil! not read her pub- 
lications, though almost crammed 
down their throats. The women now 


know the real object of her affected’ 


kindness; and the children suck in 
with their mother’s milk a contempt 
for her hypocritical caresses. ‘They 
look upon her Jracts as the beggar 
in the fable looked upon the Priest’s 
blessing. ‘* Pray give me a shilling,” 
said the beggar, ‘* for [ am cold and 
* hungry, and have no where to lay 
““my head.”—** I give you a shil- 
*¢ ting,” said the Priest, in a true Priest- 
like voice, ‘* get from my door!’ 
— Bestow, then, a penny upon 
‘*¢ a poor perishing creature.’"—** No: 
** get from my door, L say !”—**Nay, 
‘even a farthing might save my life 
‘ foran hour, for I feel death creep. 
‘fing over me.”’—‘* Not a farthing 
*shali you have from me,” said the 
Priest, ‘*so, begone, or Ill set my 
‘* dogs upen you.”—** Well, then, 
‘‘ said the unfortunate wretch, as 
** death is my doom, I beseech you, 
«© Reverend Father, to bestow on me 
‘your blessing.”—** Aye; my son,” 
said the Priest, ** kneel down, and 


f* receive it with devotion and grati- 
“ tude.” No,” said’ the beggar, 


you may keep your blessing to 
yourself; for, — have proof, that 
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** if it were worth one single farthing, 

give it mpe?’. This 


is precisely which ‘he 
people view the cheap and give-away. 


6* you would not 
the Hight, in 
pamplilets of the sons and daughters 
of Corruption. 
Priest (a Popish one, mind; for | 
should not speak thus.of the blessing 
of one of our Most Reverend, Right 
Reverend, Very Reverend, o1 Rever- 
end Gentlemen); the blessing of the 
Priest was an émpostures. Its mention 
was to perpetuate darkness; to, up- 
hold* fraud and oppressiangs * and’ to 
the pamphlets of the sons and *daugh- 
ters of Corruption, the people ascribe 
the s same motives, and they treat those 
pamphlets accordingly. ‘@ 
This is tlre place, in whiéh Corrup- 
tion is most tender; for, she knows, 
that, in the end, /ight must destroy 
her, as sure as the sun destrays the 
moth and the bat. In darkness only 
can she reign or live, 
light alarms her, and ‘that -general 


Eve ry ray of 


_ blaze of knowledge, which has burst 
dS 


forth upon our country, and which 
would gladden the heart of a righteous 


To Mr. BEnsow., , 


The blessing of the] 
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has now resorted to  outrageoy; 
wviglencee I think. shp rswill de. 
stFoy | herself: in a short tithe ; but, 
as i said before, let us prepare for a 
If she out-liye 
us, let us arm our children for the 


long rour against her. 
contest; let us give them those most 
powerful and most durable of aij 
arms, the arms of the mind. 

To develope the means, that [I in. 
tend to use in the discharge of my 
part of this sacred duty, 
more than. I have now left, 
This, therefore, I will do in another 
Letter ; 
you to be assured, that, though in one 
of Stpmoutn’s dark dungeons, 
upon you as a better informed man, 


will require 


space 
and, in the meanwhile, I beg 
I look 


andi a man much more worthy of res. 
pect, than any one of the far greater 
part of those, who have assented, 
either expressly or tacitly, to those 
in consequence of which you 


With anxious 


acts, 
have been imprisoned. 
and confident hopes, that you will live 
to see the light, to see the liberties of 
England restored, and to obtain com- 
plete justice for your wrongs, I re- 








government, has driven her to deeds | main 
characteristic of the last stages. of Your sincere friend, 
madness. Her fricks have all been and most obedient servant, 
° z i . } Va v = rye 
tried, and they have failed. She Ws. COBBETT. 
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